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7 will apologise to every 
voter in Wales that read 
the Tory manifesto in 
the 2015 election ’ 



We need to halt this particular 
decision now. I think we need to put 
this on hold so we can have a proper 
review and think in a holistic way ’ 


7 would like to see this 
kept under review ... 

I would like to see the 
ball kept in play’ 



‘The changes to National Insurance 
defy belief! What did the Chancellor 
think he was doing? It has all the 
hallmarks of the “pasty tax” own goal 




Growing Tory 
outrage may force 
Spreadsheet Phil 
to redo his sums 


Backbench revolt 


After enduring an ‘awful 
day’, the Chancellor is 
looking for ways to quell 
the backbench protests 

By Gordon Rayner political editor 

PHILIP HAMMOND began the day in 
obstinate form. His already-hated 
National Insurance hike for the self- 
employed was “fair”, he said, and there 
would be no climbdown over the most 
controversial announcement of his first 
Budget. 

Running the gauntlet of the day’s 
breakfast programmes, he was asked 
over and over again if he had broken a 
manifesto pledge not to raise NI, and 
over and over again he refused to admit 
that he had. 

Gone was the smiling, wise-cracking 
Chancellor who had so enjoyed himself 
at the dispatch box the previous day. 
Having woken up to front-page head- 
lines such as “Spite Van Man” and “Rob 
The Builder”, Spreadsheet Phil was 
back, doing his best to buy time by 
blaming everything on Brexit. 

“The decision to leave the European 
Union has changed the game,” he said. 
“I am very clear that what we’ve done 
in the Budget is the right thing to do.” 

By lunchtime, however, the political 
landscape looked very different. A Tory 
mutiny was in full swing, with 12 rebels 
using the Whatsapp messaging service 
to plot a defeat of the Chancellor’s tax 
plans. The Whatsapp group, called NI 
Policy Concern, was created at 9am. 

Another 100 Tories were rumoured 
to be ready to abstain when the Nation- 
al Insurance changes are put to a vote, 
meaning his plans were effectively 
stillborn. 

With a working majority of just 17, 
the Government was faced with a 
humiliating defeat if it tried to get the 
NI changes through Parliament. 

The leader of the rebellion was the 
normally unassuming MP for Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, Anne-Marie Trevelyan. 

Like many of her co-conspirators, 
Mrs Trevelyan, a former accountant, 
has only been an MP since 2015. Rookie 
MPs can usually be relied on to toe the 
party line, reined in by ambition and 
fear, but the fact that they were ready 
to risk being frozen out by Theresa May 
was a measure of the anger coursing 
through the Tory ranks. 

Even before Mr Hammond, who was 
in the West Midlands to tour Dudley 
College of Technology, had finished his 
round of interviews, Mrs Trevelyan had 
seized the airwaves to denounce him. 

“We need to halt this particular deci- 
sion now,” she thundered on BBC Radio 
4’s Today programme. “We need to put 
this on hold so we can have a proper 
review ... we are going in the wrong 
direction.” 

If Mr Hammond had made the mis- 
take of dismissing Mrs Trevelyan as a 
misguided maverick, he was soon to be 
corrected by a more senior party fig- 
ure, the former Tory leader and ex- 
work and pensions secretary Iain 
Duncan Smith. 

“I would like to see this kept under 
review,” he said. “I would like to see the 
ball kept in play.” 

Advising the Chancellor to “reflect” 
on his decision, he added: “This doesn’t 
actually land until next year, so there is 
plenty of scope to look at how this actu- 
ally affects [the self-employed] and lis- 
ten to business representatives.” 

Lord Tebbit, the former Conserva- 
tive chairman, was, typically, far more 
blunt. “It’s a bit of a dog’s dinner,” he 
said. “I think we need to encourage 
people to be self-employed rather than 
discourage them. 

“I don’t mind dealing with rich law- 
yers or wealthy people who take their 
pay through fake companies to avoid 
tax. But the local plumber is not in ei- 
ther category.” 

Mr Hammond, meanwhile, gamely 
ploughed on with his interviews. On 
the Today programme, Nick Robinson 
inadvertently referred to the Chancel- 
lor as “Spreads-t Phil” while inviting 
him to save time by simply admitting 
he had broken a manifesto pledge. 

Mr Hammond stuck to his brief, in- 
sisting: “We said something during the 
course of the election. When we legis- 
lated for those measures we explained 
very clearly in Parliament what we 
were doing. 

“There was a broad commitment to 
lock taxes so there would be no tax in- 
creases and that is what we have done. 

“As the Chancellor now, I am work- 
ing within an extremely constrained 



Philip Hammond 
initially defended 
his National 
Insurance plan but 
Theresa May, 
pictured right at an 
EU summit, tried to 
avoid the waiting 
media in Brussels 
by using a back 
entrance 


environment where we face some new 
challenges in this country.” 

His only concession to the dissenters 
was to say that: “I’m always prepared to 
listen to backbenchers, to talk to our 
backbenchers, but we have made a de- 
cision to make the national insurance 
system a little bit fairer.” 

By 11am, however, there were signs 
that the Government wanted to give 
itself an exit route. 

At the daily lobby briefing for journal- 
ists in Parliament, the Prime Minister’s 
spokesman was asked four times to rule 
out any possibility of changing the NI 
policy, and four times refused to do so. 

A few hundred yards away in Horse 
Guards Parade, the Chancellor had ar- 
rived back in London, attending the 

‘They can take three or four 
months ofpam or just kill it 
now. Backbench Tories just 
do not want to vote for this ’ 

unveiling of a new Iraq and Afghani- 
stan war memorial together with the 
Prime Minister. 

It was not the time for them to dis- 
cuss strategy, but almost as soon as 
they had left the service they were 
holding crisis talks on the phone. 

Mrs May was on her way to Brussels 
for the latest EU summit, while Mr 
Hammond was in his ministerial car 
being driven back up the M40 for a 
fundraising event being held by Andy 
Street, the former John Lewis manag- 
ing director who is now the Conserva- 
tive candidate for mayor of the West 
Midlands. 

Exactly what was said we may never 
know, but when Mrs May arrived in 


Timeline Day of doubt 


7.20am: 

Philip Hammond 
appears on ITVI's 
Good Morning 
Britain. He blames 
Brexit for the tax 
hike, saying: "We 
are now facing the 
challenge of leaving 
the European 
Union, of building a 
global Britain to 
exploit the 
opportunities in the 
future that this 
country can enjoy, 
and we need to 
invest to do that. 
"I've had to ask the 
self-employed to 
pay a little bit more 
National Insurance 
in order to make a 
fair contribution for 
the services that 
they receive from 
Government." 

7.30am: 
Conservative MP 
Anne-Marie 
Trevelyan tells the 
BBC: "We need to 
halt this particular 
decision now. I 
think we need to 
put this on hold so 
we can have a 
proper review and 
think in a holistic 
way." 


8.20am: 

On BBC Radio 4's 
Today programme, 
Mr Hammond says: 
"No Conservative 
likes to raise taxes 
and, of course, I'm 
always prepared to 
listen to 
backbenchers, 
to talk to our 
backbenchers, but 
we have made a 
decision to make 
the National 
Insurance system a 
little bit fairer." 

11am: 

At a press briefing 
for lobby 
journalists, the 
Prime Minister's 
official spokesman 
four times refuses 
to rule out any 
changes in the 
National Insurance 
policy. 

lpm: 

Having appeared 
together at the 
unveiling of a war 
memorial in 
London, the 
Chancellor and the 
Prime Minister talk 
on the phone to 
discuss their 
options. 


Brussels she went out of her way to 
avoid the waiting media. 

Rather than walking down the red 
carpet like other EU leaders arriving at 
the European Council, Mrs May used 
another entrance, away from the 
cameras. 

One Cabinet minister said Mr 
Hammond and his team felt let down 
by No 10 over the Budget, because 
Downing Street had demanded costly 
spending on issues including business 
rates and social care. 

“There is real frustration in the 
Treasury about this. 

“No 10 want the spending but they 
aren’t prepared to stand up for the 
decisions that have to be taken to pay 
for it,” the minister said. 

Back in London, John McDonnell, 
the Labour shadow chancellor, told the 
BBC: “I’m hoping there will be a 
number of Conservative MPs and other 
parties in the House that say to the gov- 
ernment ‘you’ve got this wrong, you 
need to think again’. ” 

For once, his wish was about to come 
true. Fresh Tory defectors were emerg- 
ing on an hourly basis, including Anne 
Marie Morris, co-chairman of the all- 
party parliamentary group for micro 
businesses. Writing on The Telegraph 
website, she argued: “The changes to 
National Insurance defy belief! What 
did the Chancellor think he was doing? 
... it has all the hallmarks of the ‘pasty 
tax’ own goal.” 

The worst was still to come. Guto 
Bebb, a Government whip as well as a 
minister in the Wales Office, called on 
the Chancellor to apologise for break- 
ing the manifesto promise. 

He told BBC Radio Cymru: “I believe 
we should apologise. 

“I will apologise to every voter in 
Wales that read the Conservative mani- 
festo in the 2015 election.” 

A source close to Mr Hammond said 
he was having “an awful day”. 

By mid-afternoon 18 Tories had 
openly criticised him, with one telling 
The Daily Telegraph the figure was “the 
tip of the iceberg,” adding “this will 
mushroom”. 

Mr Hammond and his team started 
to discuss their options. 

One well-placed source disclosed 
that the Chancellor had discussed 
scrapping National Insurance altogeth- 
er for self-employed people and replac- 
ing it with an entirely new scheme. 

Another option is a complete over- 
haul of National Insurance contribu- 
tions for the self-employed. Both op- 
tions would give Mr Hammond the 
chance to avoid putting his existing 
plans to a vote in Parliament. 

Mr Duncan Smith suggested a third 
alternative - raising the threshold for 
higher rate NI for self-employed peo- 
ple so that fewer workers will pay it. 

Officially, the Treasury said Mr 
Hammond had barely been able to dis- 
cuss the crisis with his team. 

The National Insurance changes, 
which have to be subject to a separate 
Act of Parliament, may not be intro- 
duced into the Commons until Septem- 
ber, and do not have to be given royal 
assent until February. This gives Mr 
Hammond time to come up with an al- 
ternative before the autumn, when he 
will deliver his next Budget. 

One MP said: “They will have to back 
down. People are just upset about it. 

“They can take three or four months 
of pain or just kill it now. 

“Backbench Tory MPs just do not 
want to vote for this - they do not want 
to vote for it.” 




Between Philip 
Hammond's 
appearance at the 
unveiling of the 
Afghanistan and 
Iraq memorial, left 
with Boris Johnson, 
and a visit to 
Dudley to open a 
technical college, 
right, a steady 
stream of 
Conservative MPs 
emerged to 
denounce the 
Chancellor's plans 
to raise National 
Insurance for the 
self-employed 


The chief rebel and her band of Whatsapp 
warriors leading charge against the Treasury 


Profile 


By Kate McCann 

SENIOR POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 

THE Conservative MP for Berwick- 
upon-Tweed made headlines recently 
when she warned that members of her 
constituency were so fed up with the 
seagulls that plague the seaside town, 
they had started “wandering the 
streets” armed with guns to kill them. 

This time, it is her stance on the 
Government’s decision to push 
through National Insurance hikes for 
the self-employed that has thrust 
Anne-Marie Trevelyan into the 
spotlight. 

Elected in 2015 as the Tory MP for 
the Northumberland constituency, 
where she lives with her husband and 
two children, Ms Trevelyan has spent 
much of her time in the House of 
Commons campaigning for the Armed 
Forces. She has been a strong advocate 
for the north of England and is seen by 
many as a hard-working constituency 
MP keen to make a difference for her 
area. She has spoken previously of her 


belief in “people power” to effect real 
change. 

Speaking out against Philip 
Hammond’s NI increase yesterday, she 
warned that the policy would not be 
well-received by Conservative voters. 

Ms Trevelyan, among 12 Tory rebels 
using the Whatsapp messaging service 
to plot a defeat of the Chancellor’s tax 
plans, told the BBC: “This is going in 
the wrong direction. We need to put 
this on hold so we can have a proper 
review and think in a holistic way.” 

On Twitter she added that the policy 
goes against everything she stands for 
as a Tory. She wrote: “Worried about 
raising NI on self-employed. They are 
the risk-takers, starting next 
[generation of] business leaders, no 
[statutory] sick leave or holiday pay.” 

Her intervention is perhaps 
unsurprising when you consider her 
background as a chartered accountant. 

Ms Trevelyan also sits on the House 
of Commons Public Accounts 
Committee, the main body of scrutiny 
for financial decisions in Parliament. 

On her website she states she is 
“committed to ensuring taxpayers’ 
money is spent well in ways which are 



Anne-Marie Trevelyan says the rise in NI 
goes against everything she stands for 


accountable to the public”. 

She was also a staunch supporter of 
Brexit during the EU referendum 
campaign and spoke out in favour of 
the UK forging its own role in the 
world outside of the union. 

She cannily supported both Boris 
Johnson and Theresa May as possible 
leaders of the Conservative Party after 
David Cameron stepped down last 
year. 
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LORD TEBBIT, FORMER TORY CHAIRMAN 


BOB BLACKMAN, TORY MP 


DOMINIC RAAB, FORMER MINISTER 


STEPHEN MCPARTLAND, TORY MP 


‘It’s a bit of a dog’s 
dinner. I think we need 
to encourage people to 
be self-employed ’ 



7 worry that the accusation can be 
made that it is a bit like signing the 
contract but failing to look at the 
small print that exists ’ 


7 looked at the changes 
on National Insurance 
and, I will be honest, I 
struggle with that ’ 



‘It is taxing those families who have 
taken on the risk of setting up their 
own small business, many of which 
are the backbone of our economy ’ 



Five years after the 
Omnishambles, how 
did it happen again? 


Hammond’s - 
gamble 


By James Kirkup 



t 


ON THE face of it, the row over tax 
rises for the self-employed is baffling. 
How on earth did a true-blue 
Conservative like Mr Hammond, a self- 
made man who made a fortune 
working for himself, find himself 
accused of a tax raid on White Van Man, 
the self-employed backbone of Tory 
Britain? 

The answer is familiar to students of 
modern Budget controversies. In fact, 
Hammond’s ordeal over tax rises for 
the self-employed is following a 
pattern spectacularly laid out in 2012’s 
“Omnishambles” Budget, when a 
minor change in the taxation of hot 
food became a symbol of a 
Conservative regime out of touch with 
modern Britain. 

Like the Omnishambles, Mr 
Hammond’s predicament is a story of 
how very clever people can do things 
that look politically stupid, largely 
because they can’t understand that 
other people don’t see the world as 
they do. A lot of those people work at 
the Treasury. If you’re a clever civil 
servant, the Treasury is the only place 
to work. It towers over other Whitehall 
departments, taking a hand in their 
affairs and often deriding their staff. 

The core function of the Treasury is 
to ensure the Government has the 
money it needs to do the things it wants 
to do, raising cash by tax or by 
borrowing. For some time, the 
Treasury has worried about the amount 
of tax it raises from workers, largely 
because of self-employment. 

Technological and economic change 
have driven a boom in self- 
employment: almost five million people 
now work for themselves (it was 3.2 
million in 2000), and are thus subject to 
tax rules that can mean they pay less 
tax than regular salaried employees. In 
the Treasury’s view, shared by many 
independent economists, this is unfair. 

Some people classed as self- 
employed are effectively one-person 
companies, channelling their earnings 
through their firms and thus paying 
less tax. 

The Office for Budget Responsibility 
in November warned that this trend 
could cost the Treasury £3.5 billion a 
year by the end of the decade. 

In response, Mr Hammond served 
notice that the Treasury would go 
looking for ways to plug that gap, 
promising to “consider how we can 
ensure that the taxation of different 
ways of working is fair between 
different individuals, and sustains the 
tax-base as the economy undergoes 
rapid change.” 

The changing world of work has 
political implications, too. Some 
workers who used to enjoy the 
certainty of regular pay, paid holidays 
and the rest now feel insecure as 
freelance contractors. Others embrace 
the freedom and flexibility of the new 
labour market, which some economists 
suggest helped Britain sail through a 
decade of economic turmoil. 

S To address the politics of the shift 
I towards self-employment, Theresa May 
p in October commissioned Matthew 
S Taylor, a former aide to Tony Blair, to 
* consider issues like taxation and 
J benefits: should the self-employed have 
Si state support when they fall sick or 


have children? The stage was set for a 
major Government initiative on self- 
employment and the modern 
workplace, with announcements 
pencilled in for the late summer or 
autumn of 2017: perhaps some taxes 
would rise (for both the self-employed 
and the firms that hire them) but there 
would be new rights and benefits for 
people who work in new ways. 

So why announce the National 
Insurance rise now? Why did Mr 
Hammond reverse political convention 
by announcing the bad news months 
before the good? 

The technical answer from Treasury 
officials relates to another, technical 
change in that taxation of the self- 
employed. Last year, George Osborne 
announced that from 2018, the self- 
employed would no longer pay Class 2 
National Insurance, a flat-rate tax 
applied to any self-employed worker 
earning over £5,000 which entitled 
them to state benefits including a full 
state pension: new pension rules would 
mean they can get a full state pension 
without paying. 

The cut, worth £130 to each worker, 
would cost the Treasury at least 
£360 million a year and requires 
legislation that will be put to 
Parliament later this year. 

According to the Treasury, that plan, 
set in train by Mr Osborne, forced Mr 
Hammond’s hand: if he did not act, 
many self-employed people would next 
year get a tax cut that would widen the 
gap in their taxes and those of regular 
workers, as well as deepening the hole 
in the Treasury’s finances. 

‘Such voters don’t see politics 
as an intellectual exercise in 
policy-making, but as a 
business dealbased on trust’ 

Despite a recent improvement, the 
Government remains deep in the red, 
borrowing more than £50 billion this 
year. Yet the pressure on the 
Government to spend more on priority 
areas is unrelenting: fearful of public 
opinion and backbench Conservative 
MPs, Theresa May wanted the Budget 
to find more money for social care and 
the NHS, and cash to defuse a political 
row over business rates. Treasury 
officials, already bruised at being shut 
out of Mrs May’s Downing Street 
operation, mutter that the PM’s failure 
to stand firm on such things 
undermined this year’s Budget. So, the 
Treasury story goes, Mr Hammond had 
to make “tough choices”. Unwilling to 
swallow the cost of Mr Osborne’s tax 
cut and Mrs May’s concessions by 
borrowing or cutting more, he had to 
find money elsewhere. 

Where better to look than the self- 
employed, who were already slated to 
see their tax rates brought into line 
with regular employees in due course 
anyway? Hence this week’s plan to 
increase their Class 4 National 
Insurance rates, payable on profits 
over £8,000. 

Contrary to allegations that he is 
politically tone-deaf, Mr Hammond’s 
friends insist that he was fully aware of 
the policy’s potential for controversy. 

However, he and his team believed 
there were good reasons their plan was 
politically viable. As far as they were 
concerned, they were not aiming at 
“White Van Man”, the archetypal 
plumber or roofer who has backed the 
Tories since Margaret Thatcher’s day. 

For evidence, consider another 


larger Budget tax increase policy, the 
cut in the tax-free allowance for 
dividend payments, which will net the 
Treasury almost £1 billion year. That is 
partly aimed at well-paid self-employed 
professionals who register themselves 
as companies and pay themselves 
through dividends, not wages, to cut 
their tax bill. Such professionals - 
lawyers, consultants, and yes, some 
journalists - are the target Mr 
Hammond had in mind when he cast 
his tax net at the self-employed. 

Indeed, he told colleagues before the 
Budget that he expected complaints 
from them, and was relaxed about that: 
a public row with well-heeled 
professionals defending their tax 
breaks fits neatly with the May 
Government’s narrative of an 
administration that’s on the side of 
ordinary folk on ordinary wages. 

Handled well, such a row could even 
be a bonus for the Government, an 
answer to the persistent Labour charge 
that the Tories are the party of the rich 
and privileged. 

In the Treasury’s logical view, lower- 
paid self-employed workers such as 
plumbers and delivery drivers would 
understand that the overall impact of 
the Government plans - including that 
Class 2 cut and the annual increase in 
the starting threshold for income tax - 
would mean they were no worse off, 
and might even benefit. 

The Treasury’s calculation was 
buttressed by leading economic think- 
tanks: in the run-up to the Budget, both 
the Institute for Fiscal Studies and the 
Resolution Foundation argued that the 
gap in taxation between the self- 
employed and regular workers should 
be narrowed. 

The view of the clever people who 
run those organisations carries much 
weight with the clever people in the 
Treasury. Sadly for the Treasury, the 
van-driving voters on whom the Tories 
depend set less store by distributional 
analysis and income decile charts. 

Such voters see politics not as an 
intellectual exercise in precise policy- 
making but as a business deal based on 
trust: they lend their votes to the 
people they believe will deliver for 
them. They are wary of politicians, but 
perhaps not wholly cynical, which is 
why parties that break explicit 
manifesto promises still pay a heavy 
price: just ask the Liberal Democrats, 
who have never recovered from 
breaking a clear promise not to support 
an increase in university tuition fees. 

The Conservatives’ manifesto 
promises on tax rates - including 
National Insurance - were known to all, 
so why did Mr Hammond believe a tax 
rise for the self-employed could be 
sold? His highly technical answer that 
his plan does not violate the “tax lock” 
law passed to enact that promise holds 
no water. Colleagues suspect a deeper 
and potentially far more controversial 
explanation the Chancellor hinted at in 
a Radio 4 interview yesterday morning, 
when he appeared to link his tax 
change to Brexit and the “new 
circumstances” Britain faces. 

Mr Hammond last year fought to 
keep Britain in the EU single market 
after Brexit, a battle that saw the same 
Conservative manifesto saying “yes to 
the single market”. Yet Mrs May has 
decided that those words were no 
obstacle to committing Britain to 
leaving it. Does Mr Hammond believe 
that gives him similar licence to stretch 
another Tory manifesto pledge? The 
silence from the Treasury on that 
explosive question is deafening. 


Never crack a joke about yourself that someone else can twist 
against you - the Chancellor has become his own punchline 


Hammond ‘frustrated’ at 
lack of support from No 10 


Continuedfrom Page 1 
Eighties was that cutting tax could 
raise income by encouraging spending 
and investment. Take the 1988 Budget. 
Nigel Lawson cut the top rate from 
60p to 40p and the basic rate from 27p 
to 25p. The result? Before Lord 
Lawson’s Budget, the best-paid 1 per 
cent contributed only 14 per cent of all 
income tax. Once the top rate fell, it 
rose to 21 per cent. Tax less, get more. 

When the Tories ran for re-election 
in 1992, now led by Sir John Major, 
they made tax a centrepiece of their 
campaign. Labour, they warned, 
would drop a tax bomb on Britain, 
undoing all the good work of the 
Eighties. The Tory manifesto pledged 
to “continue to reduce taxes as fast as 
we prudently can”. That language, 
sensibly, contained far more room for 
manoeuvre than the absolute 
commitment David Cameron made in 
2015 not to raise direct taxation. 

The 1992 poll was an election about 
trust and finances - and the public 
went with the Conservatives. One 
might argue that the dire straits that 
followed the election necessitated a U- 
turn, but that’s not how Labour spun 


it. It was easier to suggest that the 
Tories had flip-flopped. Labour, which 
was run by far saner people back then, 
entered the 1997 election seeking to 
outflank the Tories on taxes, accusing 
them of having raised them 22 times. 
Lord Lamont later described the 1993 
Budget as his best. But he conceded 
that it was politically toxic, that it 

‘Lord Lamont later 
described the 1993 Budget 
as his best. But he conceded 
that it was politically toxic’ 

“helped to lose the 1997 election for 
the Conservatives”. Kingsley Amis 
once said that one should never crack 
a joke about oneself that someone else 
can twist against you. That’s exactly 
what Mr Hammond did. He made the 
comparison with Lord Lamont. He 
invited the public to compare his 
approach to tax with a beleaguered 
chancellor. And that National 
Insurance increase - contrived and 
poorly sold - has become the 
punchline to his Budget. 



Lord Lamont with his 1993 Budget, which he admitted helped lose the next election 


Continuedfrom Page 1 
what now seems like an ill-timed Budg- 
et joke. 

The speed and intensity of the back- 
lash also reflected badly on Mrs May’s 
political judgement. 

Iain Duncan Smith, the former Tory 
leader, urged Mrs May and the Chan- 
cellor to “reflect” on the decision be- 
fore the autumn Budget, adding: “I 
would like to see this kept under re- 
view.” 

Changes to National Insurance are 
subject to separate legislation, leaving 
the hike vulnerable when it passes 
through Parliament later this year. 

While the rest of the Budget is likely 
to be passed with little difficulty, in 
keeping with tradition, the NI changes 
could be picked off by opponents. 

Sources close to Mr Hammond told 
The Daily Telegraph he is considering a 
full-scale revision of the tax system for 
the self-employed, enabling him to 
drop his plans for class 4 NI contribu- 
tions as part of a wider review. 

As the blame game began yesterday, 
Mr Hammond blamed Brexit for hav- 
ing to introduce the unpopular tax 
change, and was said to feel let down 


and “frustrated” over the lack of sup- 
port shown to him by Mrs May. 

A source said: “There is real frustra- 
tion in the Treasury about this. No 10 
want the spending but they aren’t pre- 
pared to stand up for the decisions that 
have to be taken to pay for it.” 

Both the Chancellor and Mrs May re- 
fused to accept it broke the manifesto 
pledge. They both insisted that it had 
been made clear that the promise ap- 
plied only to class 1 contributions, pay- 
able by employees. 

Mr Hammond, who spent much of 
the day in the West Midlands, discussed 
the crisis with the Prime Minister by 
telephone, and when Mrs May arrived 
in Brussels for an EU summit she avoid- 
ed the media as she shunned the red- 
carpet entrance used by other leaders. 

Tory MPs predicted that the crisis 
would end any chance of a snap elec- 
tion, while grassroots campaigners in 
marginal seats with high numbers of 
self-employed workers suggested the 
issue could be decisive. 

An analysis by The Daily Telegraph 
showed that 11 key marginals would be 
at risk, enough to wipe out the Con- 
servatives’ majority. 










